which is this. ... I charge you that . . * you
take upon you the public office and charge of
preaching, even as you look to avoid God's heavy
displeasure, and desire that He shall multiply
His graces with you.3 5J Rough enquired of the
congregation, " * Was not this your charge to me ?
And do ye not approve this vocation ? ' They
answered, c It was ; and we approve it.5 " Knox,
who relates this incident in his History., goes on,
Ctf Whereat the said John, abashed, burst forth in
most abundant tears, and withdrew himself to
his chamber. His countenance and behaviour,
from that day to that he was compelled to present
himself to the public place of preaching, did
sufficiently declare the grief and trouble of his
heart; for no man saw any sign of mirth in him,
neither yet had he pleasure to accompany any
man, many days together."
The acceptance of the preachership was, Knox
knew, a dangerous thing for himself. He appears
to have had no illusion about the failure of the
rebels to hold St. Andrews. Henry of England
had certainly promised to succour the garrison,
but the French were more likely to send assistance
to Regent Arran before the English reached
Scotland. Knox, however, carried out his duties
with great energy, and never seems to have con-
sidered his own interests. His first sermon was a
sweeping attack upon the pcspe, whom he identi-
fied as the Man of Sin, and the Roman Catholic